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LETTERS... 


Enthusiasm 


We were pleased with the interest, 
enthusiasm and reaction of the groups 
who attended our sessions (of the 
Yearbook Conference). Both the stu- 
dent and faculty clinics Saturday 
morning were lively and informative. 
Attendance at the faculty clinic was 
overflowing. It started with a “bang”, 
no coaxing for questions, no urging 
of delegates to present problems or 
share experiences; everyone was not 
only willing but anxiuos to contribute 
and this tempo was sustainsd from 
beginning to end. I had a feeling 
that the Advisers are keenly interest- 
ed in what the CSPA offers and what 
it can offer. You might like to know 
this for it might give you a feeling 
of satisfaction and accomplishment to 
compensate somewhat for the gruell- 
ing days and nights you encoutered 
in making the Conference possible. 
— WC., Pa. 


Thank you. — Ed 
<> 


instructive 


As usual, our trip to the Conference 
was a success. We enjoyed ourselves 
immensely and I feel sure our year- 
book will benefit. The meetings were 
entertaining and instructive. Isn’t that 
what we need with high school stu- 
dents? It was nice of Mayor Wagner 
to take the time to greet the delegates 
at the luncheon. So few city officials 
would consider yearbook work so im- 
portant. His presence impressed our 
delegates. Getting our delegation to 
rise and be recognized at the luncheon 
was apprectiated. So was our Medalist 
rating! — MLL., N.H. 


New Type Of Paper 


Recognizing that balanced typo- 
graphy and page variety are our fore- 
most problems, our staff has been 
studying a new type of paper. We 
now have a two-column, 8% x lI, 
newspaper. New to us, and our county, 
is our three-column, 8% x 15, page. 
It opens a new field for us in balanced 
pages, more variety, and more news 
to a page. Since we want to enter 
the Contest, we’d like to know how 
the CSPA feels about such papers. 
— W. B., Ohio. 

The CSPA is more interested in 

the fact that a school publishes a 

paper than in the type of paper it 

issues. It is also interested in 


changes made by a staff on its own 
leading to improvements that make 
it better for the school, as well as 


the staff, than waiting for someone 
to suggest the change.There are sev- 
eral classifications in which publica- 
tions may be entered for the CSPA 
rating and we are sure there will 
be one for your new style paper. 
As we ask for all issues between 
Easter and the December 10 dead- 
line, the Board of Judges will be 
sure to notice the steps taken for 
improvement. It is suggested that 
when the issues are submitted, you 
attach a letter of explanation to 
the Entry Form stating what you 
have done and the reasons for it. 
This will not fail to impress the 
Board with the work which has lead 
to the general overall improvement. 
—Ed. 


School Program 


You may be interested to know 


that on the matter of opening 
the columns of the school paper 
to news about the school pro- 


gram (mentioned in one of your re- 
cent talks), the students felt that part 
of our job is to sell the superintendent 
and Board of Education on what is 
news from the student viewpoint. We 
have a good relationship with the ad- 
ministration. In fact, the paper is 
sent out regularly by the Board to 
school officials in our district as part 
of their public relations program. 
When I mentioned that at a Columbia 
meeting last spring, one Adviser ask- 
ed if that was not unusual. I agree 
with my young people that the burden 
of proving the value of the paper to 
the administration is ours. I don’t be- 
lieve Advisers will ever be paid as 
much as football coaches. But I do 
believe that our status depends large- 
ly on our program and we will re- 
ceive standing in direct proportion to 
the professional way in which we con- 
duct our program. — E. K., N. J. 


Score Book Mailed? 

I should like to ask if our yearbook 
Score Book has been mailed. I under- 
stand it would be released about Octo- 
ber 15. As we have not read of any 
ratings in the local newspaper, it may 
have gone astray. If the Score Book 
has been sent, please ignore this let- 
ter. I know your service can be de- 
layed for it is probably always over- 
worked. — M.H., Me. 

As stated in the 1957 Yearbook 
Contest circular, we announced the 
ratings at the Yearbook Conference 
on October 18. They were released 
to the press two days prior to that 
date. We hope they will use them 
but our expectations are not al- 
ways realized. We suggested in the 
Contest circular that the members 





The Cover 


Again, Irving Lloyd, the talented 
yearbook photographer from Teaneck, 
N. J., is represented on the cover with 
a divider page for the sports section 
from the 1957 Lance, of the A. L. John- 
son Regional High School, Clarke, N. 
J. This happened to be the first year- 
book of a new school. Miss Vivian 
Hascup, the Adviser, wanted a wrest- 
ling picture so they picked their top 
student in that sport, Ray Kayne, and 
posed him with Coach David Pavlin. 
Mr. Llyod wishes realism in his pic- 
tures so this young man was rubbed 
with vaseline, then sent to a shower 
from which he emerged dripping we. 
This made him look as he would dur- 
ing a brief intermission, receiving in- 
structions and a pep talk from nis 
coach. The mat, bucket, towel, pro- 
vided the props. Poised with his 
camera, Mr. Lloyds snapped the shut- 
ter at the precise moment he got the 
expressions he waited for. 





get in touch with their local papers 
and ask them to get the ratings 
through the press associations to 
which they subscribe. Local re- 
quests have more significance than 
any coming from this end. The 
circular stated, also, that we would 
mail the Score Books between the 
lst and 15th of November. Of the 
1200 entries, 1100 Score Books were 
mailed during that period. By Nov. 
23, we had mailed about 50 others. 
The last group included a number 
of late arrivals. — Ed. 
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STAFF WORKS WHILE GAME 


IS PLAYED 


Exeter “Extra” Hits the Street Minutes After Final Whistle in Loss to Andover 


By MICHAEL STRAUSS, Reporter. The New York Times 


XETER, N. H., Nov. 10 — Sports 

writers were present from New 
York, Boston and near-by Lawrence, 
Mass., but the busiest newsmen during 
the Andover_Exeter football game yes- 
terday were members of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy’s biweekly paper, The 
Exonian. 


The Exonian staff displayed enter- 
prise, efficiency and ability. And with- 
in a matter of minutes after the finish 
of the game — won by Andover, 45- 
6 — the editors had a one-sheet extra 
on the street. Seventeen hundred co- 
pies were printed. 


“Actually, there was nothing to it,” 
said George de Menil, the managing 
editor, a former Big Red varsity cox- 
swain whose home is in Houston. ‘All 
we did was to follow procedures set by 
editors of previous years.” 

In addition to a play-by-play story 
of the game, the five-column paper 
carried a three-column picture show- 
ing Exeter’s captain, John Newion, 
charging through the Andover line. 

Involved in the operation were two 
writers, five bicyclists, three photo- 
graphers, two playspotters, three 
coordinators, a taxi driver and a stu- 
dent, Bart McGuire, who sat at a ra- 
dio receiver. 


Radio Account Used 


MsGuire was stationed in the office 
of The Exeter News-Letter, the town’s 
weekly neswpaper, which was the 
base of operations. He copied the con- 
cluding plays by hand from the ac- 
count given by a broadcaster from a 
Lawrence station. 

A linotype operator was one of 
several professionals on the job. Other 
honstudents working were an engrav- 
er, a compositor and a pressman, ali 
members of The News Letter staff. 

In all, the student photogravhers 
made twenty-six exposures. The photo 
used in the paper was snapped by 
Phil Weaver, photography editor of 
the school paper 
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Bill Loomis, a senior from Green- 
wich, Conn., was stationed in the 
press section atop Plimpton Stadium. 
Seated next to him was Bob McLatgh- 


By special permission of The New 

York Times, this story of the spe- 
cial edition of The Exonian by 
Michael Strauss, one of their out- 
standing reporters, is printed in 
full. Mr. Strauss covered the game 
between Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., and its traditional 
rival, Phillips Andover Academy, 
Andover, Mass., but the production 
of the “extra” issued by the staff 
of The Exonian attracted his at- 
tention and it received full treat- 
ment on the sports page of The 
Times. With it went a picture 
of the front page of the “extra” 
itself. The back of the single sheet 
edition carried a full page ad from 
the local Spa which caters to 
school-boy tastes and _ purses. 
This employed New England’s do- 
mestic economy to the fullest. 
The page measured 11 13/16 inches 
by 1734. From the editor of the 
paper, Henry D. Smith II, who 
bears the title “President”, we re- 
ceived his carefully worked out 
plan for the coverage of the game 
and the production of the paper. 
Between the two, we have an ex- 
ample of organized efficiency that 
achieved its objectives. Because 
this covers every aspect of a spe- 
cial edition that was brought to 
a successful conclusion it is a 
prime source of information and 
procedure for all who may have 
the same idea in mind. It at- 
tracted our attention as it did Mr. 
Strauss’ and we are grateful to 
him, to The Times and to Mr. 
Smith of the Exonian for making 
this feature possible for the Re- 
view. 


lin, the sports editor, who is from 
Princeton, N. J. 


As the game went on, McLaughlin 
handed his play-by-play copy to Loo- 
mis, who edited it quickly and put it 
in a tennis-ball can that was lowered 
by a string down the back wall of 
the stadium. 


Waiting for the cans were cyclists. 
They took turns at pedaling haif a 
mile to the News-Letter office. There 
three coordinators looked the story 
over as it arrived in short “takes”. 


The taxi diver was Rusty Davis, who 
has had a hand in previous “fast” 
editions. He loaded his cab with the 
first papers off the press and rushed 
to the place where the Andover stu- 
dent body was waiting to board twen- 
ty-two buses. There he distributed 
copies to the visiting boys. 


Scramble for Paper 


“Those students from Andover really 
scrambled for those papers”, reported 
Rusty. “They couldn’t believe that the 
entire play by play could be put on 
paper so quickly.” 


The operation was directed by Hen- 
ry D. “Hank” Smith II, president of 
the paper. 


The production of the extra only 
served to round out a busy day. Yes- 
terday morning at 9 o’clock, the 
Exonian’s staff put out a six page pa- 
per. Featured was a spech made by a 
school administrator only one hour 
earlier. 


The game’s tensest moment for the 
Exonian staff occurred at the end of 
the third period. On one of the de- 
scents of the tennis-ball container, the 
sheet of copy slipped out. It was 
caught in an uvdraft. 


“If we had lost that part of the 
story it would have presented a pro- 
blem”, said Loomis. “We had kept 
no notes and we might have had to 
go to press without three important 
plays. One of them involved a 
touchdown.” 






The copy finally settled to the 
ground after some twenty seconds. As 
a result, the extra hit the streets with 


a full account. 
> <> <> 


Plans For The Andover Extra 


These instructions—taken verbatim 
from the copy supplied by the Presi- 
dent of The Exonian—give the opera- 
tional background which made the 
“extra” possible. They probably tell 
more of the story that makes such an 
edition possible than a mere recitai 
of accomplishment itself. Nothing 
was overlooked. The President knew 
his men, the locality, the facilities and 
the movements of the crowd so his 
paper could be distributed. He anti- 
cipated emergencies, human frailty 
and the perversity of fate. Further, 
he provided a certain amount of elasti- 
city for all and he delegated authority 
to these upon whom he could place 
dependence. 


Everyone concerned in any way 
with putting out the extra — cyclists, 
spotters, distributers, editors, writcrs, 
and those obtaining radios, bicycles, 
and binoculars — should read careful- 
ly ALL of the below instructions so as 
to get a complete picture of the pro- 
cess. To put out the paver as quickly 
as possible requires complete cooper- 
ation and alertness from all involved. 
If there are any questions, please see 
Hank Smith, or some editor. 

= > oF 

THERE WILL BE A MEETING OF 
EVERYONE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EXTRA TOMORROW (SATURDAY) 
AFTER LUNCH AT 12:30 IN THE 
OUTER OFFICE. IT IS ESSENTIAL 
THAT EVERYONE BE THERE 
PROMPTLY. ANYONE WHO WILL 
NOT BE ABLE TO ATTEND THIS 
MEETING MUST TELL ONE OF THE 
EDITORS. 

* 7 * 

The people who will be working in 
the stadium, not including cyclists, 
should go to the stadium a good fif- 
teen minutes before the students 
march in so as to get settled in the 
press box and compose and run over 
the plans for writing, spotting, etc. 
Two seats have been arranged for 
Exonian writers in the press 00x, 
These will be at one end of the table 
(those sitting there are apparently 
free to choose which end). Sitting just 
beyond the end will be Bill Loomis 
general coordinator. He wil! cut, edit, 
and drop the copy over the side in a 
tennis ball can with string attacned 
which he will personally cbtain. The 


Two 


two writers at the table wil! be Bob 
McLaughlin and ‘Les Roos. Unless 
some better system can be arranged, 
Roos will write the copy in longhand, 
roughly according to the prearranged 
length of thirty lines per quarter 
(this will be cut more accurately by 
Loomis). He can get his specific in- 
formation from the two spotters, at 
present Freeman & Michailovsky, who 
will be sitting directly in front of the 
writers. It will be well to check any 
dubious facts with some of the other 
reporters, who will be in the box. 
Along this line, I suggest that those 
at the press table be as hospitable to 
the reporters in the box as possible, 
for they will probably need informa- 


tion from you as much as you wil] 
from them. It is also a matter of com- 
mon decency, as the reporters are, in 
effect guests of the school. From Roos, 
the copy will proceed to Mac, who will 
type it out, making any necessary 
changes (i.e. substituting Ezeter for 
the Indomitable Red Juggernaut). 
After passing through the ski'lful 
hands of Willie Loomis, who will write 
down what page it is on, a record of 
his own, as well as on the copy, and 
how long it is, so as to keep a con- 
sistent account of the length. He wm 
also check any suspicious spe!lings 
and numbers in reference to the 
PROGRAM, several of which will be 
(Continued on Page 14.) 
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Yearbook Covers: The Important “First Impression” 


By E. W. KASE, Eastern Regional Manager, 
The 8. K. Smith Company, New York, N. Y. 


N ORDER to buy wisely, the adviser 
and staff of the yearbook should 
give careful consideration to the 
selection and execution of the year- 
book cover. To get full advantage of 
the many different techniques of ex- 
cution, it is well worth their while to 
consult an expert in the field of year- 
book covers. Since the yearbook cover 
is so specialized, there are a limited 
number of manufacturers in the field 
compared to those who manufecture 
paper, print books, and so on. As a 
result, specific information is avail- 
able for the asking. You, the adviser 
and the staff, should be sure that the 
specifications for your cover are care- 
fully set down, that each specification 
is fully explained to you, and that a 
wise choice is made. 


All of the specifications which you 
should consider will reflect themselves 
in the final cost. Obviously, the 
Quantity of the order will be your first 
consideration. This is necessary in 
order to execute your contracts, be- 
cause the unit price depends upon the 
quantity. Along with the quantity, 
give careful thought to the type of 
cover to be ordered. There are two 
basic types; hard case cover and pad- 
ded cover. It is my opinion, based on 
experience, that the hard case cover 
is the best buy. You get more for 
your money in the hard case cover 
because it is the necessary extra hand- 
ling and production operations which 
make the cost rise on the padded 
covers. Also, it costs more to bind a 
padded cover even though it does not 
bind well. Padded covers are bought, 
mainly, to give added bulk to the book 
and to add a more luxurious effect. 

Size is another important specifica- 
tion. The standard yearbook page 
size trims 7-34” wide by 10-'%” high. 
Covers to fit trim sizes other than 
that standard page size carry addi- 
tional cost. The cover expert, and 
subsequently the bookbinder, needs to 
have this specification concerning size 
given to him very accurately. He must 
be given the binding size first. Thus, 
the standard size mentioned above 
would read 10-%” x 17-34” binding 
long. 


FTER TRIM SIZE, the next most 
important element in size is the 
number of pages and the weight of 
the paper to be used because the cover 
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must be built to accomodate this 
certain amount of bulk. If these 
specifications are given inaccurately 
to your cover maker and to your book- 
binder, you can readily see what the 
result would be — a poor fit and a 
poorly bound book. 


Your cover manufacturer must also 
know the binding style. Don’t take 
the attitude that we'll let someone 


Covers are an important part of 
the yearbook and this gives a brief 
story of the basic principles which 
should become a part of the in- 
formation on hand when decisions 
have to be made. Because we have 
found so little information on the 
subject, we feel Mr. Kase’s intro- 
duction will be helpful to all Ad- 
visers and staffs. It is a difficult 
field to cover briefly for few 
people outside the field know all 
the variables which enter into a 
cover. This article is written 
from a factual point of view. Just 
to allay any feelings that we are 
unfamiliar with covers, let us state 
at the outset that the Editor of 
this magazine has had a course 
in bookbinding. He has assembled 
the signatures, hand-sewed the 
book, made the covers and bound 
them. He knows all the processes 
and procedures and he can tell a 
well-bound book from one that 
isn’t. 


take care of this for us. Take the aa- 
vice of your cover expert and be sure 
that you get a good binding. Binding 
styles in order of their quality are 
generally as follows: 


1. Smythe 
backed. 
Smythe sewed and square back. 

. Side sewed — with various end 
sheet treatments. 

4. Saddle stiched or saddle sewed. 

The first two permit your book to lie 

flat when opened. Do not accept just 
the word “sewed” in your contract. 
Insist that it bespelled out just exact- 
ly what type of binding you will get. 
All too often corners are cut on this 
specification to effect economy. 

Color and Design are two well- 

known specifications, but, little is 


sewed, rounded and 


known outside of the yearbook cover 
industry about the many techniques 
and the great variety of colors which 
are available. Here, again, the ad- 
vice of an expert in the yearbook cover 
field is invaluable in helping you select 
your color and design. 


—_— ARE two basic materials gen- 

erally used, artificial leather and 
book cloth. Each has its own qualities 
with respect to design reproduction. 
There are several different qualities 
and types under each of these two ba- 
sic materials with different techniques 
applied to each. There is a wide range 
of colors. Thus, the counsel of the 
trained and experienced man becomes 
so important in helping you select the 
material and techniques which will 
reproduce your design in an economic- 
al way. 


Artificial leather is the most durable 
and versatile of these materials. It 
can be embossed, grained, overtoned, 
and it is soil resistant and water re- 
pepellent. All the techniques and 
processes are too numerous and de- 
tailed to go into at this time, but your 
cover expert can answer all of your 
questions. 


Simplicity and good taste result in 
the best design. Please do not try to 
overload the cover in an effort to dis- 
play your theme. A simple thematic 
suggestion is not only adequate but 
in beter taste and less costly. The 
cover design should have an eye to the 
future rather than adhere to the 
strictly current because of the lasting 
value of the book. It is good to re- 
late the cover design to the interior 
of the book. There is no standard 
rule on this. However, this is applica- 
ble only where flexibility is premitted 
by the budget and tradition. Your 
cover expert can advise you on the 
many standard designs he has avail- 
able. One of these might fit your 
theme perfectly. 


peane SCHOOLS maxe it a prac- 
tice to estalish a traditional cover 
and stick to it. They may change the 
color of the material and the second 
color from year to year, however, they 
maintain the traditional design which 
might be the school seal or the school 
building. 

Remember that the design can be 
reproduced in several ways, such as 
embossing, and coloring, embossing 
and overtoning, a special grain effect, 
hot stamping, flat silk screening, and 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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Journalism, By Any Other Name... 


Those who recall the little phrase by Shakespeare on 
the rose, can expand the title of this editorial to fit the 
case in their schools and communities. It is pertinent ito 
news from the field in several parts of the country with 
respect to the teaching of journalism or, as it may be 
stated more correctly, the teaching of news writing and 
the production of a publication under the label “journ- 
alism”’. 

We agree with the Bard of Avon that whatever name 
may be used to describe the subject or the work, the intent 
and the substance are the same. Our interest in having 
a publication in every school remains the same, regard- 
less of the manner in which it is produced. Time during 
the school day for the staff and time in the Adviser’s pro- 
gram for supervising the work are essential if the pub- 
lication is reach its proper level. 

The current appraisal of the educational program of all 
schools, spurred by sputnick, rising costs, building ex- 
pansion and salary schedules, has brought with it the 
clamor for revision of the educational program and the 
elimination of “non-essentials”. While some of this is 
new, part of it is an old story. It is a repeat performance 
of what many of us recall with mingled emotions from 
1929 through the following decade. That period called for 
adjustments, which is a mild description of the drastic 
measures taken by some authorities, some of which were 
permanent and other in the nature of suspensions of varied 
length. 

The period of the twenties saw the greatest expansion 
in the school press field in the history of the country. 
Some communities went at the school publication idea 
with such vigor that when the crash came everything was 
wiped out. Others, which had moved into the field with 
modest decorum saw little, if any, interruptions in their 
work. What drew fire was “journalism”, particularly from 
those who occupied the professional chairs. This was 
something they understood, at least professionally, so they 
gave free rein to their observations. It wasn’t the first 
time the parent disagreed with the child nor, unhappily, 
will it be the last. 

When this Association was established in 1925, the late 
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John Cunliffe, formerly the Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian and, at the time, Director of Columbia’s Schyol 
of Journalism, warned us against using the term “journ- 
alism”. It is not attached to any of our official designa- 
tions though it has to be used to describe the area of our 
general activity. We stated as our aims the improvement 
of student writing through the medium of the student 
publication. It seemed safe and conservative. It remains so, 

Pressure for journalism courses, journalism teachers, 
journalism departments and journalism rooms has ijp- 
creased with the years. Like laboratories, rooms for the 
publications have been included in the plans for new build- 
ings. Demands for college admission credits in high schoo] 
journalism have gained slight recognition in schools in 
the east though they are accepted in many parts of the 
country. A token recognition is given for this subject by 
New York’s Board of Regents but only if it is a part of 
the instruction in English. 

That seems to be key to the situation; news writing or 
journalism as a part of the course in English and under 
the direction of the English Department. No one can ques- 
tion the value of training in a medium of expression that 
is common to all who read. No one can question the 
stimulating influence of a chance to see one’s work in 
print. In this lies the strength of the course and the 
effectiveness of the publication. 

Expediency seems to be the agent that will determine 
the survival of the school press in the days to come. We 
suggest that before we are appraised, we do some ap- 
praising ourselves. We know that we cannot win if we 
make ourselves vulnerable; we know from the twenties 
that those who adjusted to the thought current in that 
day are still functioning. This will have to be in line with 
the thought and opinion of the individual schools and 
communities. No one remedy can be applied to all with 
equal success. Where a remedy is needed, however, let 
it be applied; preferably, before the patient develops any 
alarming symptoms. 

<> <> <> 


1958 Looks Promising 


We like to refer to that narrow margin between pes- 
simism and optimism as rationalism. So far, 1958 looks 
as good as any year that has dawned on the school press. 


We find it quite normal. There are just as many people 
as usual who couldn’t quite make the deadlines for most 
excellent reasons. One of these was their failure to re- 
ceive the Contest announcements. No one is ever to blame 
for this but, somewhere along the line, they were lost. 
Schools moved and files were lost, issues were exhausted, 
fires hit some and oversight prevailed. Our schedule is 
elastics — it has to be — so we have taken care of every- 
one who asked for attention. 

Changes in enrollment or method of production, old 
publications dropped and new ones in their places, changes 
of address, changes in names—everything in its usual orbit. 
Reservations for the Convention started coming in during 
early December before the circulars had come from the 
press. Everyone wants to be in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Waldorf. Score Books were lost, addition was incorrect, 
Reviews failed to arrive, Advisers moved and their Bulletins 
were returned. Tell me how to plan a career in journal- 
ism; how can we make our paper sell more copies; send 
us a list of the 1000 leading school newspapers in the 
United States; what is a Medalist; we are in the wrong 
classification. 


Everything is normal. We're quite content. 
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To Publish Or Not to Publish: an Elementary Paper 


By DALE T. HARMON, Principal, J. J. Browne School, 
Spokane, Washington 


(As told to Geneva E. Foss, Director of Publications, School District 81) 


7 publish or not to publish — 
that’s the decision a _ principal 
must make when students ask, “May 
we publish a school newspaper?” 

As a principal of one of Spokane’s 
elementary schools, I must evaluate 
every class and activity of the school. 
That means the “pros” and the “cons’ 
must be tallied; and if the “pros” 
outweigh the negative list, the activity 
will be approved. 

After a survey of my school, I de- 
cided that I am for a school newspa- 
per. 

First among my reasons is that the 
paper is a means of keeping the stu- 
dents informed. Before a school pro- 
ject is undertaken, a reporter may 
write a story or a series to educate 
the pupils on the values of the pro- 
ject. For example, if we need new 
basketball uniforms for our team, the 
school paper may be one of the most 
important agencies for explaining how 
much the uniforms would cost, what 
the per capita cost would mean school- 
wise and the means of raising the ino- 
ney. Further, the reporter has a 
chance to tell when the old suits were 
bought, how much they cost and com- 
pare purchase prices. 

Next, the school newspaper gives 
recognition to worthy individuals, 
groups and projects. Pupils who have 
won city, state and national honors in 
art, essay contests — yes in publi- 
cations, too — can be described in 
news stories, features or editorials. 
Teams that have won city champion- 
ships or the boy who achieved a state 
free-throw contest can be recognized 
through the paper’s columns. 


;3PECIALLY valuable are che inter- 

est and support for school events 
developed through a school newspa- 
per. Participation in spelling contests, 
marching units and paper drives can 
be stimulated because the readers 
have been motivated. News about 
things to come is read with more 
interest than stories after the event. 
The alert reporters will remember 
that. Student body officers and o- 
ther leaders can be trained to recog- 
nize the necessity for complete nre- 
event coverage. 

Pride and unity in the school are 
by-products of a school newspaper. 
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When a keep-the-grounds-clean cam- 
paign ends and the school paper con- 
trasts the before and after of the 
campaign, pupils who shared in the 
drive feel a sense of pride in the 
accomplishments. 

When there is a difference of an 
opinion on whether a paper drive, a 
money-raising event, should be un- 
dertaken, it is the school newspaper 
that molds the students into going 
ahead with the drive. The unifying 
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reaches every grade, from the first on 
up. When the number of pounds per 
pupil has been set as a goal, even the 
first graders because they are “sold” 
will persuade mother or father to 
bring more papers than the minimum 
amount. 

Interpreting the philosophy of the 
school is surely a major assignment 
for the principal. Through the news 
columns — direct quotes, possibly — 
he can point out the need for scholar- 
ship, good conduct in the halls, proper 
attitudes and the reasons for a hot- 
lunch program. In other words, the 
paper can explain the why of any- 
thing planned for the school. 


N this age, the nation-wide cry is, 
“Let’s do something for the above 
average pupil.” The paper provides an 


outlet for the child who not only gets 
his work done quickly but also excel- 
lently. The editorial work gives him an 
activity that will pay off — not only 
now but in years to come. He gets in- 
tensified training in spelling, compo- 
sition, punctuation and originality of 
expression. 

Another also heard coast to coast is, 
“Youngsters need to develop a sense 
of responsibility.” The newspaper, 
again offers just that — and more, 
too. Reliability and dependability team 
up with that responsibility. A child 
must learn that if he accepts a staff 
position, he is rensponsible for getting 
the job done well. Likewise, he must 
be reliable. A promise to turn in a 
story and write headlines cannot be 
broken, or the child is not reliable. 

Pressure from staff members is a 
great lever in developing those traits 
in a child. He wants to be acceptable 
— always — with his own age. That 
same lever has a way of developing 
dependability. Failure is an unhappy 
word in any child’s vocabulary. 

Of great importance is that the 
school paper keeps the community in- 
formed of progress in school. City pa- 
pers, no matter how carefully they 
may be read never enjoy the through 
reading that school papers get. From 
time to time, Spokane elementary 
school newspapers have made surveys 
to see if parents really do read the 
school paper. Every time, it was learn- 
ed that parents DO read — and care- 
fully. At Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings, parents comment on some 
event that was described in the school 
paper. The city papers do not have 
space to give the detailed information 
that the school paper can give to a 
project or an event. 


In one school where a thriving 
newspaper has been published for se- 
veral years, suspension resulted when 
a new principal took over the school 
and the regular Adviser had resigned 
to take another position. Parents, at a 
fall PTA meeting, asked such questions 
as:Why don’t we have a school news- 
paper?” “We used to have a prize-win- 
ning newspaper. We miss it. When will 
this school’s paper start coming out 
this year?” 


F inestimable value is the develop- 
ment of a real understanding of 
school problems and policies on the 
part of the newspaper staff members. 
Unless a reporter understands a given 
(Continued on Page 16.) 





Poetry Of The Month 


Almost Christmas 


It’s almost Christmas. 

The parade of shoppers has begun. 

Hurry, get your place in line. 

Downtown they’re marching to the 
sound 

Of ringing bells. 

Hurry, get your place in line. 


It’s almost Christmas. 

A screechy phonograph booms out glad 
tidings. 

Listen, can you hear it? 

“Silent Night, Holy Night,” 

Above the tinkling glasses and 
laughter, 

Listen, can you hear it? 


It’s almost Christmas. 

Santa Claus sits on a tinsel throne. 
Tell him what you want, dear, 
Fur stole, portable radio, toy truck, 
Tell him what you want, dear. 


It’s almost Christmas. 


Mary Rupp, 
The Norseman, 
High School, 
Downey, Cal. 
<> 


Reflections 


Shuffling down shaded and serene 
paths 

Past fields where Lazy Susans 

Nodded, with their beaming faces, 

Brightened by chocolate-drop eyes, 

I found myself at the water’s edge, 

On a rocky cliff of Dover— 

Crooked waves marching among the 
jagged rocks 

Along the length of stormy Kent, 

And a great black cloud, 

Crouched on the horizon, 

Sprang landward; the wind 

Called, in a hallow voice, 

For some lost mariner of long ago, 

And it rained. 


James Brincefield, 
Blue and Gray, 
Georgetown Preparatory School, 
Garrett Park, Md. 
<> 


Symbols 


Tonight, a candle 

Sends its path of light across the 
glistening snow 

Leading to the ruddy hearth. 

A holly wreath 

Is hung above the glowing flame, 

And peals of childish laughter sound 
within. 

Carols 

Echo o’er the hills, 


Six 


And break the silence of the frosty 
night. 


Ages ago, a star 
Alight with radiant glow, 
Began its journey down the year. 
Gold and myrrh, 
Man’s earthly gifts of love, 
Were laid before the infant King. 
Angel voices 
Like the sound of silver chimes 
Brought wondrous tidings to the 
waiting world. 
E. F. ’26, 
(Reprinted from the December, 
1925, issue), 
The Record, 
North High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 
> 


The Dew-Dipped Ghost 


The foam breaks gently upon the coast 
Pushed by a moonlit beam, 
And upon the ground the dew-dipped 
Ghost 
Wakes from an early dream, 
While the silver-tipped trees, with 
grace and ease, 
Sway in the song of the mist, 
He goes about with paint and brush, 
Dabbing the dawn’s sweet kiss. 
Then with a tune, and a delicate 
touch, 
Coats he the earth with white, 
Only to break at dawn’s sweet song, 
Far and out of sight. 
Graham Fallon, 
Blue and Gray, 
Georgetown Preparatory School, 
Garrett Park, Md. 
<> 


Introspection 
Looking inward can be dangerous... 
For after a while vision is shortened 
so much 
That it is impossible to look out. 
Ann Querry, 
Reflector, 
State Teachers College 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
<> 


The Callenge 


From far off hills the challenge comes, 
It summons one and all. 

With rolling beat from distant drums 
The crystal trumpets call. 


It calls to those who feel the need 
To visit distant shores. 

Adventure gives a simple creed, 
When tired of daily chores. 


Strike out! Begin your hopeful quest, 
Seek that which in your heart 


Contents you most, and never rest, 
Until you've found each part 
Edward Stenger, 
Reflector, 
State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
<> 


Talk At Bedtim 


Fiery gases in the sky look down upon 
the place I lie, 

And a silvery crescent satellite passes 
my bed at dark midnight. 

“O! Mother, can I shape the moon 
when I become a man?” 

“No, but there is One heyond the sun 
who can.” 


I picked a delicate clover and pressed 
it in my hand 

As I watched ferns and roses rise in 
splendor from the land. 

“O! Mother, can I form a rose when I 
become a man?” 

“No, but there is One beyond the sun 
who can.” 


“Mother, I spoke in haste today, and 
my lips told a lie. 
“I know that I did wrong, but it does 
not help to cry. 
“Tell me, can I wipe away the sin 
when I become a man?” 
“No, but there is One beyond the sun 
who can.” 
Nona Stambaugh 
Reflector, 
State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


It’s News 
IF YOU HAVE: 
had a date 
been drafted 
disappeared 
been shipwrecked 
bought a car 
run away 
broken a leg 
eloped 
lost your teeth 
lost your marbles 
been thrown in the lagoon 
gotten married 
been out of town 
been shot 
shot yourself 
passed a history exam 
milked a cow 
inherited a fortune 
passed a speed test (in typing) 
made the honor roll 
taken a trip 
read the Clan Call 
TURN IT IN: ITS NEWS! 
The Clan Call, 
Belhaven College, 
Jackson, Miss. 
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The Sad TAIL Of Curley SPUTNIK 


The staff of the Muhlenberg, 
Pa., Elementary School Muse is 
right on its toes as these articles 
by 9 year old Patricia Heydt, a 
fifth grade pupil, indicate. One 
shows considerable imagination 
and the other, a bit of reseurch. 
The page — mimeographed — 
carries a sketch of a dog, too. This 
is an approach that no other pub- 
lications followed, at least in those 
that have come to our attention. 
Jack McHugh, the Adviser, called 
them to our attention. 


Diary Of a Dog 


No. 2: Today the Russians put me 
into a little compartment in the sec- 
cond satellite, called Sputnik The 
Second. Some men locked me up real 
tight and then, before I could bark 
— ZOOM, off I went spinning into 
the sky. 

Nov. 3: I am starting to get hungry. 
It is so dark inside. I do have some 
protection in case I fall out of Sput- 
nik. I have a parachute fastened 
to my collar. I hope I can land safely 
home again. I am beginning to get 
homesick for my earthly friends. 

Nov. 4: I guess it is in all the news- 
papers all over the world. I overheard 
some Russians say they would keep 
it a secret from the rest of the worid 
until I made my flight. By aow every- 
one knows who that little thing is 
flying way up there. I have been told 
that this Sputnik is 40 miles lower 
than the first Sputnik. Oh yes, I also 
heard that some human beings are 
offering their services to take my 
place in future Sputniks. I guess that 
will never happen because people will 
not sacrifice human life. They don’t 
care much about a poor dog like me. 
I am fed by an automatic device. I 
am given both food and water. It is 
somewhat air-conditioned so I am not 
too uncomfortable. 


Nov. 5: Boy! How fast am I going? 
I look at a speed device and it re- 
cords 17,840 miles per hour. That’s 
something. Down on eartn they stop 
you on the highways if you go faster 
than 65 at the most. The Russians 
think I am dumb, but I know I have 
just a few days to live — ten days at 
the most. I am sorry now that I was 
Selected to make history! 

Nov. 6: Today Sputnik made about 
12 trips around the world. I think we 
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are visible to the naked eye. I am 
terribly hungry now and soon the 
automatic device will give me my food. 
I am so very lonesome. I had better 
get to Earth soon because my food 
will not last much longer. 

Nov. 7: Today is a fair day in the 
heavens. The moon is shining and so 
are the other planets. My legs hurt. 
I wish I could stand up and run a 
race around that moon! But, here J 
am lying still in one “scientific” posi- 
tion. 

Nov. 8: My food supply is runniag 
very low. By now I know the “beeps” 
of Sputnik cannot be heard on Earth. 
I guess my chance to go home again 
is lost. 

Nov. 9: My last supply of food and 
water! I am very hungry. But, oh! 
How cruel the food tastes. Oh I know, 
all part of the scientific plan. Poison 
in my last meal. I feel so sleepy now. 
All I want to do is sleep. My head 
aches; my paws feel so heavy; I can 
no longer wag my tail. The hedvens 
look so beautiful to me. I hear dogs 
barking — it’s a happy sight. I know 
so many of those barks — soon may- 
be I will see familiar faces. 

Nov. 10: AND ALL IS QUIET. Thank 
you science. For now I am happy 
where I am. My life in Russia is 


nothing more now than a bad night- 
mare! I have finally found a good 
home in dog heaven. 

Patricia Heydt 


Many a Dog Has Made 
The Headlines 


The dog in the Russian Sputnik is 
not the only dog to make history. 

One dog made headlines while living 
in the White House in our nation’s 
capital. His name, Fala — pet dog 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Another dog of the Roosevelt’s was 
Blaze, pet for the sons. 

President Coolidge had a collie 
named Rob Roy. President Harding 
had a dog named Laddie. He was an 
airdale dog. 

Vice President Nixon has a dog 
named Checkers. 

During World War II the army en- 
listed about 10,000 dogs in K-9 corps 
and many of them won medals for 
bravery in battle. 

In 1926, Nome, Alaska had an epide- 


emic of diphtheria. Two dogs made his- 


tory. Togo and Balto headed a team 
of huskies pulling a sled full of me- 
dicine to aid the sick. They pulled 
through snow storms and high winds 
for 245 miles. Many lives were saved. 
So, in history — it is most true — 
every dog has its day! 
Pat Heydt 


ADVISERS LUNCH AT NCTE 
MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


Sixty school 


publication advisers 
attended the journalism luncheon 
conducted as a feature of the an- 
nual conference of the Nationa) 
Council of Teachers of English, in 
Minneapolis, November 28, 29, and 30. 

Speaker at the luncheon, in the 
Solarium of Curtis Hotel, was Daryle 
Feldmeir, managing editor of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. Mr. Feldmeir said 
that reporting, editing, and teaching 
are all part of the same process. He 
told the teachers that when they are 
tempted to criticize the press, they 
should “keep in mind that we did not 
create our constituents — you did.” 

Mr. Feldmeir said that newspapers 
today are hiring college graduates, 
and that on the editorial staffs of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune there 
were several with masters’ degrees 
and a few with doctors’ degrees. 

He stressed the need for reporters 
and editors with education and ability 
if newspapers are to kep their read- 


ers properly informed. He declared 
that salaries in the newspaper field 
had improved and compared well with 
those in order fields. 

Fred L. Kildow, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota and director of the Nation- 
al Scholastic Press Association, pre- 
sided. In introducing Mr. Feldmeir, 
he praised the cooperation existing de- 
tween the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune and the School of Journalism 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Greetings from the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association and the Coli- 
umbia Scholastic Press Advisers Asso- 
ciation were extended by John E. Mul- 
ligan, journalism teacher at Central 
High School, Minneapolis. Clarence 
iach, past president of the National 
Association of Journalism Directors, 
greeted the advisers for NAJD. Each 
was limited to two minutes to allow 
time for the speaker of the day. 

(Continued on Page 9.) 








Selected by the staff of the Hill- 
topper, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, 
N. Y., under the supervision of the 
Adviser, Charles J. Steingart, these 
editorials discuss the student’s place 
in society, his relationship with his 
parents, his country and his con- 
temporaries. As the staff states, “They 
are expressions of the thinking youth 
of America”. 


Thanksgiving 


On Thanksgiving Day, we, like the 
Pilgrims of some three hundred years 
ago, will have many reasons to give 
thanks. The people of that tiny set- 
tlement in New England and the other 
pioneers who setttled our country, 
built for us, their posterity, a herit- 
age of democracy and freedom. We 
can be proud of this heritage and 
deeply grateful for it. Yet as we sit 
down to our turkey dinner on Novem- 
ber 28, we must realize our respon- 
sibility to work hard to maintain these 
principles. We must realize that we 
can’t just sit back and enjoy our in- 
herited rights. 

In this age of nuclear weapons, we 
must take an active part in preserving 
our nation’s freedom for our posterity. 

We can start right at home, here 
in Jackson by constantly striving to 
understand our fellow man and con- 
demning prejudice wherever it exists. 
We must use fairness and insight and 
judge people only on their merits or 
faults as individuals, not as members 
of a particular group. 

On this Thanksgiving, let us be 
duly appreciative of our many bless- 
ings and more determined than ever 
to build a still better America. 


The Hickory Log, 
Andrew Jackson High School, 
St. Albans, N. Y. 


Our Parents Will Never 
Grow Up!? 


A pain in the neck, 

That’s what they are 

To teenagers bold and free. 
I wish to my _ soul 

My parents would learn 

To act as old as me. 


Sometimes, it seems to us that our 
parents will never grow up. They have 
no more understanding concerning 
our problems than our younger bro- 
thers and _ sisters. They fuss and 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice Of the Month 


fight over us like we were still in the 
cradle. 


They pamper us, make us eat like 
good little children, see that we drink 
our milk and get to bed on time. We 
try to drive over to Fred’s just for a 
few minutes, mind you. But do they 
let us? No, they say it’s getting dark 
and it’s getting late. 

Well, what do they think we are 
anyway? Why, we’ve been on old 
mother earth for almost 17 years. And 
in 17 years we have learned a lot more 
than they think, including that all 
parents are a pain in the neck! 

They’re standing in the way of pro- 
gress, that’s what they’re doing. After 
all, it’s the youth of a country that 
furnishes the nation with the vigor 
and the spirit to move ever forward. 
And here, our parents are trying to 
kill the very enthusiasm on which our 
country thrives. It’s an outrage! 


But then one morning, we glance 
at the paper, and there in bold let- 
ters we read, “TWO TEENAGERS 
KILLED IN ACCIDENT.” Under this 
banner unfolds the tragic story of 
two teenagers whose parents hadn’t 
fussed at them and who hadn’t pam- 
pered them. They hadn’t worried 
about them and were not in the least 
interested in their activities. No, the 
night of the accident, they weren’t 
even home and they had no idea 
where their children were. Here, truly, 
is a human tragedy. 


Yes, our parents may seem gq bit 
too persistent in their views and a 
little too intolerant of ours. Yet, real- 
ly, were very fortunate. Were it not 
for their persistence and this so- 
called intolerance, we most probably 
would not be here today. Yes, we 
should thank God for their interest 
in our well being and their wishes 
for our future success. 


The Bear’s Tale, 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo High School, 
Pharr, Texas 


We Act For 24 Million 

One incident of vandalism or mis- 
demeanor by a teenager today is all 
that is neded for the press to head- 
line, “TEENAGE CRIME SPREADS!” 
Only the actions of one misguided 
youth are necessary for the 24 million 
teenagers in our country to be brand- 
ed as potential criminals. 

For many adults, the simple word 
“teenager” has taken on the connota- 





tion of a person, irresponsible, ill- 
mannered between the ages of ten and 
twenty, who spends his free time, out 
of bars and jails, looking for trouble. 
Teenager and badness are syno- 
nymous. 


You may say, “This condition is not 
our fault. We cannot help it if the 
general public thinks our whole gene- 
ration is ‘going to the dogs’ because 
some of us have gotten out of hand. 
The press is at fault for using our 
actions to sensationalize their papers. 
There is nothing we can do.” 


And, you are right... partly. This 
situation is one that cannot be classi- 
fied as another teenage sin. BUT 
THERE IS SOMETHING WE CAN DO. 


We can make our actions only the 
kind that, if printed, will make us and 
our acquaintances proud; we can as- 
sist welfare groups, help with com- 
munity projects, leave our elders with 
the impression that we are helping 
to build America and keep her strong. 
Then, they will have facts to combat 
the rumors, they will know that we 
are not all bad. 

We act for those 24 million; we 
must act wisely. 


The Cub, 
Rivers High School, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Get the Facts... 
Then Decide 


Army, navy, air force, coast guard 
—what will it be? 

This is the question that continual- 
ly hangs over the head of every able- 
bodied high school boy approaching 
18. No matter what one finally de- 
cides, it’s a sure bet the best decision 
will come from a wide knowledge of 
what is available. 


Practically everyone has a different 
theory ranging form “getting in and 
getting it over with” to “becoming 4 
professional draft-dodger.” Certain- 
ly, it is everyone’s right to take his 
chance with the draft board if he is 
willing to live with the uncertainty of 
never knowing when he will be called, 
but this is very inconvenient in most 
cases. 


The defeatist attitude of simply 
giving away two years of one’s life 
as if it were a prison sentence is an- 
other concept that needs alteration. 
For the boys who aren’t planning to 
attend college, it can be a very educa- 
tional experience. Although this ob- 


ligation generally seems a hindrance 
to those who are going, it can be 
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helpful to them too; for it offers a 
maturing period which can make one 
really appreciate college when he gets 
there — and incidentally, if he saves 
while in the service, he will have some 
of the necessary money. 

Since most of today’s graduates are 
in this “college hopeful” class, there 
isa need for some literature about the 
facts of military obligation so these 
graduates can choose a military pro- 
gram that will work in easily with 
their schooling. The Armed Forces of 
the United States are now sending 
monthly pamphlets to all high schols 
and anyone deliberating this question 
can benefit greatly from reading it. 
September’s issue is now in the libra- 
ry. 

With cuts being made in the draft 
calls of late, many fellows have specu- 
lated that if they get a deferment in 
college, by the time they finish their 
advanced schooling, there won’t be 
any calls at all. True, there is a 
fluctuating demand for men, but the 
above mentioned pamphlet explains 
that the U.S. must keep a large pool 
of trained men ready — “sort of keep- 
ing the motor running in case of 
emergency.” 

Other factors enter into making 
this decision; and with many North 
Central boys reaching “that age,” it 
will have to be made very soon by 
sme. The choice is up to the in- 
dividual alone — just remember, know 
what there is to choose from! 


The North Central News, 
North Central High School, 
Spokane, Wash. 


NEW THIS YEAR - - CARTOON CONTEST - - 


The Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation will sponsor a Cartoon Con- 
test for the first time as a part of 
the 1958 Newspaper-Magazine Con- 
test. 

Cartoons have played an important 
part in the development of a number 
of school newspapers. It is the desire 
of the Association to encourage both 
the publications and the individual 
artists in the development of this 
phase of school journalism. 

The Contest will have three major 
objectives: 


1. Originality and Creativity; both 
desirable elements in the dev- 
elopment of cartoons; 

2. Draftsmanship: of a _ calibre 
that will command the atten- 
tion and respect of the reader; 
and 
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Greetings For Advertisers 


On a decorated sheet, correspond- 
ence size, the South Side Times, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
printed the message below and mailed 
it to all their advertisers. This 
thoughtful gesture was inspired by 
Rowena Harvey, Adviser of the Times 
for many years. 

A 
joy 
rings 
. out ° 
at this 
Christmas 
” season, . 
and we want 
to send you a 
" heartfelt . 
sincere note of 
appreciation for 
° your valued ° 
friendship and your 
good will. Frequently 
° in the rush of = 
business, we often fail 
to express our thanks to 


° you, who make our ° 
Progress possible. So thank 
you 
for 
all 


favors, and a MOST MERRY Christ- 
mas and a PROSPEROUS, HAPPY 
New Year. 


3. Simplicity: for a cartoon clut- 
tered with non-essentials loses 
its effectiveness. 

ELIGIBILITY: This Contest will be 
open to all newspapers of the second- 
ary school level entered in the 1958 
Contest. It does not include junior 
High Schools. 

Three types of cartoons may be en- 
tered: comic, editorial and sports. 
Schools may submit entries in one or 
more of the three groups. Not more 
than three cartoons may be submit- 
ted in any one group. 

Entries must be mounted on 812 x 
11 sheets of paper, one cartoon to a 
sheet, giving name of publication in 
which they appeared, school, full 
address, date of issue, name of car- 
toonist, approved and signed by the 
Adviser. 

Forward to the Columbia Scholastic 





Advertisers Lunch At NCTE 


Minneapolis Convention 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


‘Mr. Mulligan, after extending greet- 
ings from CSPA and its advisers’ as- 
sociation, and good wishes from Dr. 
Sigmund J. Sluszka, president of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, and from Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of CSPA, reviewed 
briefly the history of high school press 
and advisers associations. He said he 
had been a member of the Columbia 
Advisers Association, and his publica- 
tions a member of CSPA almost from 
their beginning. He declared that 
through their annual conventions, 
their rating of newspapers and an- 
nuals, their many publications, and 
leadership in other ways the associa- 
tions have been of inestimable help 
in inspiring advisers and staffs to im- 
prove their publications. 


Mr. Hach, after voicing cordial 
greeting greetings from NAJD, em- 
phasized the importance of the ad- 
visers’ association and NSPA. He said 
that a move to demand English 
through each year of high school 
meant that advisers must act to in- 
sure retention of journalism courses 
in many high schools. — John E. Mul- 
ligan. 


Mr. E. G. Schmidt, Journalism 
Director, State College, Murray, Ky., 
has been on leave from his duties be- 
cause of illness. H is now on the road 
to recovery and hopes to return to 
his desk in the near future. 


Deadline: Feb. 15, 1958 


Press Association, Box 11, Low Libra- 
ry, Columbia Univeristy, New York 27, 
N. Y., clearly marked: “CARTCON 
CONTEST”. 
DEADLINE: February 15, 1958 

JUDGES: The judges will be car- 
toonists of national repute in each of 
the three competitive fields, selected 
by the CSPA in cooperation with King 
Features Syndicate. King Features 
Syndicate has provided an outstand- 
ing cartoonist for the Annual Con- 
ventions of the CSPA since 1934 and 
the list over the years reads as a 
Who’s Who of pictorial journalism. 

AWARDS: The top award in each 
group will be an origina! cartoon by 
the judge or another artist selected 
for similar competence. 

Announcement of the winning car- 
toons will be made during the Annual 
Convention, March, 13-14-15, 1958. 
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Features Of The Month... 


Mickie Alford and Bert Fishel, Co- 
Editors of the Tattler, Carr Central 
High School, Vicksburg, Miss., select- 
ed these features as the best and most 
original they could obtain from their 
own newspaper and its exchanges. 
Miss Cecilia Aarons is the Adviser. 


If You’d Only Kown, 


A Story Of Tragedy 
BY LINDA GOYNE 


I accompany miliions of people 
everyday, young and old, rich or poor. 
I am their constant companion. Com- 
forting, relaxing, or merely bringing 
pleasure to those whose companion 
I am. I must admit I’m really very 
popular, really quite the thing, and 
very few can live without me. 

I’m just a friendly cigarette so don’t 
be afraid of me. I’m really quite harm- 
less as the many advertisers say. They 
tell you that I’m your best friend, but, 
oh, what a cunning lie this is, and 
some say you’d even walk a mile for 
me, because I satisfy. 

Come on, young girls and boys, and 
take a puff of me. Don’t wait take a 
puff of me. Don’t wait any longer, 
put me between your sweet young lips 
and you'll be up to date. You may 
find me quite unpleasant at first, but 
I usually win the battle. It won’t be 
long now until you'll find you just 
can’t get along without me. 

You’ve smoked a whole package 
now, and I know I've got nothing to 
fear. It seems that once I get a grip 
on you, you’re mine for life. I guess 
you realize now that you were sure 
to lose your freedom on the very first 
day we met. It was then that I so 
completely convinced you that it was 
smart and up to date to puff on a 
cigarette. 

It’s a pity that the young color and 
spark is fading from those once rosy 
cheeks. Those soft young hands of 
yesterday are now badly stained by 
the constant use of me, a cigarette. 
It seems that now you’d like to give 
me up, but you just can’t seem to 
make the break, for, I’ve got you 
chained. 


You even took a drink last night. 
I somehow thought you would. Those 
whom I enslave usually do so before 
long and often even lose their sense 
of good and evil. 

Year after year has passed on now, 
and you are still my slave. I’m known 
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for being good at blindly leading peo- 
ple on and on. You are now a bunch 
of highstrung nerves, and your looks 
and health both have gone. 


Your paleness and thinness have 
been caused by me. Youve smoked me 
to such an extent that you now have 
an incurable cough. What’s that — 
the doctors say it’s T.B.? He also says 
your days are numbered, and this is 
largely because you came so attached 
to me. 

It’s too late to worry now because 
my mission is almost completed. I 
doubt that you ever thought back then 
when you began that I would cause 
you to fill an early grave! 


Now that my part is done I guess 
I'll bid you farewell and leave you to 
my partner. Who is my partner? Now, 
haven’t you guessed, his name is 
spelled in capitals — DEATH! 

The Tattler, 
Carr Central High, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


The Elvis F. Heater Report 
On Junior High Highlights 
BY ALLISON HOOD 


If you are disturbed by the title of 
this article you are probably not the 
only one. (the editors also) Having 
decided to become a self-styled news 
reporter for the Tattler, I came to the 
conclusion that I must have a very 
snappy title for my column. I tried 
others, of course, such as “Over the 
Newspaper,” “From Where I Sit,” and 
“The Tea Leaves Tell Me.” Finally the 
choice was made and the“Elvis F. 
Heater Report” was the result. (I 
thought you ought to know.) 


Before I begin you should know that 
some very hot items that were to be 
presented in this issue were censored 
by the editors. I thought about 
arguing the point but, since I have a 
strange feeling that this column will 
be rather short-lived anyway, I de- 
cided against it. 


MUTT IN MUTTNIK 


On the international scene the Rus- 
Sian satelites have been in the fore- 
front of the news. Your reporter has 
received exclusive information con- 
cerning the “Mutt in the Muttnik.” 
It is a little know fact that the little 
pooch in the sky has close relatives 
right here in Vicksburg. A cousin of 
the little dog lives out at Bovina with 





Mary Ann B. The dog granted me an 
exclusive interviews. Asked what he 
thought about his cousin’s predica- 
ment all he had to say, and I quote, 
was, “Rough, rough, rough.” We may 
have more news on the controversial 
issue in the future. 


BOOGIE WOOGIE FLU 


Nationally the so-called Boogie 
Woogie Flu has been sending many 
people to the medicine cabinet. In an 
effort to get a public opinion on this 
subject we conducted a poll of five 
students at the local junior high 
school. Those questioned were Beth 
F., Jack M., Mary E. R., Burkett M., 
and Sammy L. We were very much 
interested in their comments. Of the 
five, three said they “did not like it.” 
while the other two, when questioned, 
simply sneezed. This seems to be tbe 
general opinion at this time. 

Before I close this month’s column 
I would like to tell you about the 
children’s story book I have recently 
completed. The book, entitled, “I Was 
a Teenage Choulfish,” is a gripping 
story of a teenage prince who becomes 
a fishlike monster at night but finally 
dies at a rumble on the docks. It will 
be on your bookshelves soon; so watch 
out! 

Until next time, this is your re- 
porter, Elvis F. Heater with the news. 


The Tattler, 
Carr Central High, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 






Football Is Handy 
BILL TATUM 


As you probably know, the Meridian 
Wildcats operate from the _ split-T 
formation. For the benefit of you 
who do not understand this complic- 
ated offense, I shall attempt to ex- 
plain. I shall also show how foot- 
ball training can be used to advantage 
in everyday life. 

One of the most important phases 
of football is blocking. Although there 
are many forms of blocks, they all 
consist, mainly, of getting in an op- 
ponent’s way. There are many times 
when blocking is of value. One of the 
most important of these is in getting 
ahead of a classmate in the lunch line. 
Another is maneuvering about in 
crowded halls. Lastly, it can be used 
during a football game — to secure 
a good spot on the bench. 

Tackling is another very important 
function. It’s main purpose is to bring 
down an opposing ball carrier. How- 


(Continued on Page 11.) 
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With The School Press Association... 


The Jersey Scholastic Editor, a mi- 
meographed quarterly, is issued by the 
school of Journalism, Rutgers Uni- 
yersity, New Brunswick, N. J., for the 
staff members of New Jersey seconda- 
ry school publications. Now in its se- 
cond year, the publication carries 
notes on school press activities 
throughout the state, news about in- 
dividual papers, suggestions for sto- 
ries and interviews, hints to the ad- 
vertising staffs, journalistic careers, 
booknotes, questions and answers and 
other items of interest to staffs and 
Advisers. 

Sizth Estate, Empire State School 
Press Association journal, reported ihe 
0th Annual Convention, Nov. 8-9 
which “brought hundreds of high 
school seniors” to Syracuse University 
and the awards given in the several 
writing and publications contests in 
its November issue. Certificates of 
Appreciation were awarded to eleven 
Advisers who had served their papers 


Features Of The Month... 


(Continued from Page 10.) 


ever, it comes in very handy when one 
is chasing a desert-stealing villian in 
the lunchroom. 

It is said that the entire game of 
football is based on running. This is 
very true. One runs on and off the 
field, from the calisthentic drill to the 
passing line, and from the passing 
line to the bench. A swift runner is 
at a definite advantage here at Meri- 
dian High School. By this, we mean 
he can acquire a good assembly seat, 
arrive at the lunchroom first, and 
reach his next class in time to finish 
his homework. 

The last fundamental of football 
is pass-receiving. The important 
thing is not to know how to catch a 
pass ,but when. During a passing drill 
or scrimmage is a very good time to 
catch passes. It is a necessity that a 
player never miss a pass then, in order 
that he may be promoted to first 
string. Having reached this pinnacle, 
he is allowed to miss a pass. The per- 
fect time to accomplish this feat is 
when, trailing 7-6 in a crucial contest, 
he is allowed in the end zone. By 
banding together, two or three players 
can drive a coach completely crazy 
in one game. 

The Wildcat, 
Senior High — Junior College, 
Meridian, Miss. 
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for more then two decades admitted 
ten papers to the twenty year club, 
and one to the new ten year club. 

The 1957 Tyro, published by the 
High School Journalism Workshop at 
the University of Michigan, gave pic- 
torial coverage to the three summer 
workshops, week end regional con- 
ferences and the May gathering known 
as Michigan Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation Day. Issued under the suver- 
vision of Prof. John V. Field, MIPA Di- 
rector, it is one of the most complete 
of its kind that has ever come to our 
attention. 

Following a poll of Advisers in 31 
counties, the Southern Illinois High 
School Press Association will change 
its name to the Southern Illinois 
School Press Association. Membership 
now is held by 36 schools. A Directo- 
ry is now being prepared that will 
cover all the school publications in the 
area served by the Association. — 

Rhode Island high school yearbook 
and newspaper editors, staffs and ad- 
visers, numbering 217, met at the 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
November 8, for their Third Annual 
Conference and Clinic for High 
School Publications. Forty-two publi- 
cations in the state were represented, 
an increase of nine over the 1956 [i- 
gure and more than twice the tota! 
at the first Conference three years 
ago. Luncheon speaker at this year’s 
Conference was John Hanlon, sports 
columnist and radio commentator for 
the Providence Bulletin and Radio 
Station WEAN, Providence, who had 
recently returned from an assignment 
in Russia for the Bulletin. Leading 
the various discussion sessions were 
members of the URI faculty and pro- 
fessionals from writing and publish- 
ing fields. Advisers served as moder- 
ators of the sessions. 

California’s first schsol press pro- 
gram goes out over KFRE-TV in Fres- 
no each Tuesday, 5:30-6 p. m. Al Rad- 
ka, graduate of the Fresno State Col- 
lege department of journalism, is the 
master of ceremonies. The criticism 
of the papers is by members of the 
department of journalism at Fresno 
State and includes schools in the San 
Joaquim Valley. Press Time, journal 
of the San Joaquin Valley Press Asso- 
ciation, reports, also, an attendance 
at the four regional conferences this 
fall of well over 600 editors and Ad- 


Coming Events 


8 Feb. — Annual Columbia Scho- 
iastic Press Advisers Association Press 
Conference, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

13 Feb. — Annual Sponsor’s Dinner, 
Philadelphia Public School Press As- 
sociation, Delmar Morris Hotel, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

21-22 Feb. — All-Coast Press Clinic, 
annual convention, Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

8 Mar. — 33rd Annual Newspaper 
Day, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

13-14-15 Mar. — 34th Annual Con- 
vention, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

11 Apr. — Southern Idaho High 
School Journalism Convention, Idaho 
State College, Pocatello. 

1-2-3 May — State Journalism Meet, 
Interscholastic Press Conference, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 

23-24 May — Meeting, Montana In- 
terscholastic Editorial Association, 
Montana State University, Missoulz. 

7 Oct. — Sixth Annual Yearbook 
Workshop, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

17-18 Oct. — 18th Annual Confer- 
ence and Short Course on Yearbook 
Production, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


visers. Attention is called to a handy 
book, “Practical Exercises in Proof- 
reading” by Robert A. Steffes, assist- 
ant professor of journalism at Fres- 
no State, and Robert M. Smith, in- 
structor in graphic arts at the Whea- 
ton, Ill., High School, published by 
Kenilworth Press, Glen Ellyn, Ill, at 
$1.25. 

“Will Science End School Papers?” 
is a question posed in the High School 
Editor issued by the South Dakota 
High School Press Asociation. After 
comparing the American and Soviet 
systems of education it was concluded 
they will “survive the hysteria of the 
moment”. It recognized them as “im- 
portant public relations tools by pub- 
licizing the triumphs of the labora- 
tory and classroom as they have done 
so thoroughly in extracurricular acti- 
vities”. A study of the yearbooks en- 
tered in the annual contest of the 
Association showed that the average 
selling price of each book was $2.58 
while the cost of production was $3.99, 
leaving $1.41 per book to be raised 
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through ad sales and other sources to 
pay the bills. 


A feature article in the New Britain 
Herald covered the 25th anniversary 
convention of the Connecticut Scho- 
lastic Press Association held last fall 
at the University of Connecticut in 
Storrs. Particular attention was paid 
to the “indefatigable Dr. Dorothy L. 
Shapleigh of the New Britain High 
School faculty” who conceived the 
idea and carried through to success. 
Dr. Shapleigh was the first President 
of the organization and now holds the 
post of Honorary President. 

Over 300 delegates met at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, N. Y., for the 
Fall Conference of the Nassau Schola- 
stic Press Association on November 1. 
The meetings revolved about three 
fundamental steps in the production 
of a high school newspaper, namely, 
printing, writing and editing. Hoyt 
Evans of the Ryder Press, Rosedale, 
spoke on printing; Dr. Sigmund J. 
Sluszka, CSPAA President and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, spoke on 
editing, and Prof. Hyman Enzer of 
Hofstra addressed the group on writ- 
ing. 

The flu caught a few editors wut 
725 others appeared at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, on October 11- 
12 for the 3lst annual Oregon Scho- 
lastic Press Conference. Highlight of 
the program was an address and de- 
monstration by “Cartoonist of the 
Year”, Charles M. Schulz, creator of 
the “Peanuts” comic strip. Malcolm 
Bauer, associate editor of the Ore- 
gonian, another major speaker, ex- 
pressed concern over the results of a 
poll at Purdue which showed that on- 
ly 45 per cent of 3000 high school 
students questioned thought that 
professional newspaper and magazine 
editors should be permitted, without 
government aid, to judge what is not 
to be published. He said these students 
do not appreciate the phrase, “Free- 
dom of the Press”. Some 64 meetings 
were held during the Conference and 
digests of many were given in the 
November issue of the OSP Bulletin. 
It was noted in the Bulletin that 
members were not receiving their co- 
pies which are mailed each month. In 
this, they join a large company of 
CSPA members who report the failure 
of circulars and other publications to 
reach them. 

West Virginia high school journa- 
lists and their advisers assembled on 
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the Marshall College campus, Hun- 
tington, November 15, for the 23rd 
Congress of the United High School 
Press of West Virginia, the 19th West 
Virginia Journalism Teachers Associa- 
tion Convention, and the sixth United 
High School Yearbook Association of 
West Virginia meeting. 

Highlights of the conference, which 
attracted 310 high schoo! journalists, 
included group meetings on common 
problems, the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon, Marshall-Bowl- 
ing Green football game, business ses- 
sions, exhibitions, and the Hunting- 
ton Publishing Company banquet. 


Nick Basso, news and public rela- 
tions director for WSAZ radio and te- 
levision in Huntington, was the ban- 
quet speaker. 


Other special features were open 
houses for the delegates at the Pa- 
lace Theatre and at the WHTN — ra- 
dio and television station. 


1957 Yearbook Ratings: 


Supplementary List 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1501 - 2500 
Second Place 
CO LON NEH, Sam Houston Senior High 
School, Houston, Tex. 
BLUFF, H. King Collegiate 
Toronto, Can. 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
901 - 1500 
Medalist 
HI-LIFE, Ashland High School, Ashland, Ky. 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS, 
601 - 900 
Second Place 
ROCKET, Neenah High School, 
Wisc. 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
301 - 600 
Third Place 
er ROSE, York High School, 


Institute, 


Neenah, 


PRINTED YEARBOORLS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
300 or less 
First Place 
CHIMES, St. John Cathedral High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 

PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1001 or more 
Second Place 
LIBER ACTORUM, Boston Latin School, 

Boston, Mass. 

PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1000 or less 
Second Place 


BRICKS AND IVY, The 
Albany, N. Y. 
CENTERAMA, 


Center, Penna. 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Third Place 


WADLEIGH WAY, Junior High School 88, 
New York, N. Y. 


Milne School, 


Joint High School, Marion 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
1501 - 2500 
First Place 


af ee Brookline High School, Brook. 
line, Ma 


GREEN BAG, Baltimore City College, Baiti. 
more, . 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
901 - 1500 
Medalist 


WATCHTOWER, Beverly Hills High Scnool, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


First Place 
BLUE BOOK, Brooklyn Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
601 - 900 
First Place 
OLD GOLD BOOK, Hot Sprinys High School, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
301 - 600 
First Place 


BRAINONIAN, WReEengeEn 


Brainerd, Minn 
Second Place 
ENCOALA, Enterprise High School, 
prise, Ala. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
3086 or less 
Medalist 


SABRE, LaSalle Military Academy, Oat.dale, 
L. Il, N. Y. 


High School, 


Enter. 


First Place 
AQUILA, Boulder City High School, Boulder 
City, Nev. 

OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1000 or less 
Second Place 
BEAR’S TALE, Gladewater High Schoo, 

Gladewater, Tex. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Second Place 
TORCH, Junior High School 168, Flushing, 
N. Y. 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
CENTRAL SCHOOLS 

Third Place 
ALN JA HI, Allen Jay School, 


N. C. 

HARVESTER, Cato High School, Cato, N. Y. 
GIRLS PRIVATE SCHVOLS 
Medalist 
TROUBADOUR, Catholic High School, bal- 

timore, Md. 
Second Place 
SHEPHERDESS, Seton High School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
VICTORIAN, Villa Victoria Academy, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 

CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Second Place 
Sidwell Friends School, 

c. 


High Point, 


PHILOS, Wasing- 
D. 


ton, 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
First Place 
DEL ANO, Santa Ana College, 
Calif. 


Santa Ana, 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS, 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Medalist 


KINGSBURY CROWN, P. S. 188, Flushing, 


o We 
WARRIOR, Gerard School, New York,, N. Y: 
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The March of Books . 


“Let's Talk Sense’’ 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 
School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR 
SCHOOLS. By Paul Woodring. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 213 pp. $3.50. 

Psychologist Woodring’s book will 
not appeal to the layman looking for 
a sure-cure for educational ills. It 
won't appeal to the extremist who 
sees everything in terms of black and 
white. It won’t appeal to those who 
don’t care about schools. 


Let’s Talk Sense about Our Schools 
is directed toward those who are 
reasonable and 
realistic. It con- 
sists of plain 
talk about 
schools. Readers 
may agree with 
the author that 
many of our 
schools are good, 
but they ought 
to be much bet- 
ter. 

Woodring does DEAN CAMPBELL 
not suggest that we return to the 
schools of the nineteenth century. He 
does suggest that some variations of 
progressive education may need re- 
examination. 


This is a good book for teachers and 
parents. They may not find in it 
views with which they can agree com- 
pletely. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons why such a ook should be 
read. 


ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS. By 
Roland B. Smith. Homewood: Irvin. 
392 pp. $5.50. 

Professor Roland B. Smith’s book 
on industrial advertising is addressed 
he says, to manufacturers, to middle 
men, to the service institutions, and 
to the professions. 

The book opens with a consideration 
of business and business papers, the 
development of the ousiness press, 
and what business advertising does. 
It then deals with how business guods 
are marketed, how businessmen buy, 
and what readers of business adver- 
tising want to know. 

Several chapters concern copy. Une 
deals with headlines and slogans. 
Others discuss the selection of iliu- 
Strations, the use of color, and kinds 
of layout. These standard chapters 
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deal with problems in terms of in. 
dustrial advertising. 


Direct mail, catalogues, exhibits and 
trade shows as weil as business publi- 
cations are considered. The conclud- 
ing chapters deal with managing 
business advertising, preparing the 
budget, and industrial publicity. 

Intended primarily for advanced 
students in advertising, Smith’s book 
is a thorough and sound book. Efiect- 
ively illustrated, it is attractively 
printed. It is good addition to the 
literature on advertising. 


JOURNEY OF AN AMERICAN. By 
Albion Ross. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. 346 pp. $4.50. 

Man seldom is alone yet always is 
alone. A stranger at home, he is a 
Stranger in strange continents. When 
he faces the future, he finds little 
security in the past. 


Yet man must live with himseif if 
with no one else. His quest for certain- 
ty within may lead to some certainty 
without. In time he discovers the con- 
figuration of his emotional landscape. 

The man who is at one with him- 
self may be at one with others. There 
may be a we-feeling as well as me- 
feeling. Thus, man need not regard 
himself as colloidal scum devoid of 
destiny. 

The newsmen with sensitivity, per_ 
ception, and insight wonder about 
man’s role in an epoch of automation 
and atoms. Amid strange peoples he 
sees that they are human beings too 
engaged in a search for something 
other than survival. 

Albion Ross tells in his story apout 
himself and how he sought not only 
the news but the meaning of the news 
therein hoping to find the meaning of 
life itself. His quest took him to 
Europe, the Orient, the Middle East, 
Africa. 

The author writes with a delicate 
charm and gentle humor, thoughtfully 
reporting what he found the world 
around in his twenty-five years of re- 
porting for the New York Times and 
other newspapers. 

Is all mankind in the twent.eth 
century restless and rootless? Or does 
it merely seem so to an intellectual 
nomad? The reader may answer these 


questions for himself when he reads 
Journey of An American. 


MAGAZINES IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By Theodore Peterson. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 
457 pp. $6.50. 


The magazine in America is a dy- 
namic social force. Its “variety in en- 
tertainment, information and ideas,” 
says Theodore Peterson in his new 
book, is one of its “most reassuring 
strengths.” 


Since 1900 the commercial maga- 
zine for the lay public nas contributed 
to social and political reforms. It has 
put issues and events in nation per- 
spective, thus fostering national unity. 

Magazines also have been “an edu- 
cator in man’s cultural heritage,” Pe- 
terson points out. They have provided 
instruction in daily living. For the 
most part they have provided this 
vital service at a low cost. 


Authoritative and comprehensive, 
Magazines in the Twentieth Century 
presents the modern magazine in an 
era of expanding magazine markets. 
It examines the economic structure, 
the role of advertising, the logistics of 
publishing. 

Two of the fourteen chapters are 
devoted to “old leaders” -— those that 
died and those that survived. Two 
chapters are devoted to “new leaders” 
— “the misionaries” and “the mer- 
chants.” 

Peterson also discusses “success by 
imitation,’ “expansion by compres- 
sion,’ “magazines for everybody,’ 
“magazines for cultural minorities.” 
He concludes with an evaluation of 
the magazines, adding an excellent 
bibliography. 

As the author notes, this volume is 
not intended to encompass house 
publications, farm papers, or trade 
journals. Instead it deals with general 
magazines as social, political, cultural, 
and economic factors in public opi- 
nion. 

Professor Peterson of the University 
of Illinois has written a notable buok, 
one which should give students of 
mass communication additional in- 
sight into the role of the magazine 
in America as it competes with teie- 
vision. 


WHAT HAPPENS IN BOOK PUB- 
LISHING. By Chandler B. Grannis. 
New York: Columbia, 414 pp. $5.50. 

Chandler B. Grannis, has edited an 
excellent book which should appe‘l to 
many laymen as well as to writers and 
publishers. It is divided into four main 
parts: a general survey of book pub- 
lishing, steps in trade book publish- 
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ing, some major underlying problems, 
and other areas of publishing. 

Each of the twenty-one chapters is 
written by an expert in the field, a 
man who knows what he is writing 
about. And there is much to say, for 
in 1952 more than 766,000,000 books 
were published in the Uniter States. 

While emphasis is on the trade 
book, separate chapters deal effect- 
ively with children’s books, textbooks, 
religious books, technical, scientific, 
and medical books, and with univer- 
sity presses, mass market paperbacks, 
and book clubs. 

Students of media of mass cominu- 
nication should examine this book 
with deep interest, the bibliographies 
and appendices alone are very use_ 
ful. Unfortunately this is a subject 
seldom touched on in schools of 
journalism. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES IN 
SIX CORPORATIONS. By F. Rhodes 
Henderer. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 232 pp. 

This interesting book lives up to its 
title. It is a thoughtful and thorough 
study of the public relations practices 
of United States Steel Corporation, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Westinghouse Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Koppers Com- 
pany, and Drave Corporation. 

The author, explains why he choses 
these companies and then discusses 
administrative responsibility, public 
relations objectives, >ublics, media, 
community relations, and employee 
information. He devotes considerable 
space to the measurement of public 
relations attitudes, including the use 
of public opinion research methods. 
He suggests a public relations program 
to meet the companies’ needs. 

This is a substantial study of the 
role of public relations in big business. 
It makes it clear that effective com- 
munication in industry is imperative. 
The laymen as well as the practitioner 
should benefit by this. 


THE GERMAN-LANGUAGE PRESS 
IN AMERICA. By Carl Wittke. Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press. 
311 pp. $6.50. 

What did the German immigrant 
need who came to America. First, he 
needed a link with the land he had 
left. Second, he needed an introduc- 
tion to the land to which he had come. 


The German-language press in 
America served both needs. As early 
as 1732 Benjamin Franklin saw a 
need for a German newspaper. In that 
year he founded the Philadelphische 
Zeitung. 
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A century later immigration from 
Germany rose. In 1848 the infiux 
mounted further. After the Civil War 
immigration was unlimited. Hence, 
there was a vital need for newspapers 
in German. 

An authority on immigration from 
Germany, the author presents the 
story of the German-language press 
in fourteen chapters in chronological 
order. He reports the trend in cach 
period, relating it to the history of 
that period. 

The great days of the German-lan- 
guage press in America are over. Im- 
migration is almost at a standstill. 
Two wars in this century have ieft 
dark memories. The need for such a 
press, is almost at an end, yet the 
positive service of this press — es_ 
pecially in the nineteenth century 
should never be forgotten. 


DEADLINE. By Paul Darcy Boies. 
New York: Macmillan. 254 pp. $3.75. 

Segregation poses problems for the 
sociologist, the economist, the political 
scientist. Each as an academician is 
entitled to his conclusions. Each may 
offer his views in an ivory tower 
somewhat insulated from society. 

But what does a columnist do’ 
What does a liberal editor do? What 
does he do in the South where the 
public is deeply sensitive to racial is- 
sues? These are questions which the 
main character in Deadline must 
answer. 

At first George Case puts off the 
answers. He writes of other things or 
is vague and ambiguous. He gets 
drunk. He takes a short trip. Yet he 
knows that sooner or later he must 
take a stand. 

As a southerner, can he oppose se- 
gregation? As a liberal, can he sup- 
port it? As he seeks an answer, he 
undergoes a moral agony and intel- 
lectual anguish that seem unusual for 
a man who has faced other crucial 
issues with such courage. 

Paul Darcy Boles tells his story well. 
It will appeal to adult readers more 
than to teen-agers. A provocative 
book, Deadline is not escape litera- 
ture. It spotlights a problem whicn 
men of conscience everywhere cannot 
ignore. 


Staff Works While 
Game Is Played 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


on hand. When the copy is dropped 
over the side, one of the four cyclists 
will RUSH IT to the News-Letter, 
bringing the copy in the door on the 
left-hand side of the building. The 


intervals between copy flow need not 
be rapid in the first half: perhaps one 
piece at the end of the first quarier, 
and one at the half. But in the third 
quarter, copy should run every para- 
graph, and in the last quarter every 
sentence. The last four minutes of 
play may be gotten from the radio 
but copy should be sent UNTIL THE 
CLOCK STOPS. During the first three 
quarters, not all the cyclists will be 
needed — arrangements can be made 
among themselves — but in the last 
quarter, all the riders should be wait- 
ing beneath the pendant tennis can. 
It might be well if pieces were sent 
along with the copy which might be 
used as filler: e. g. an account of the 
Andover banner being taken, a PA 
policeman killed, or such. This might 
come in very handy if we suddenly 
find gaping holes in the chase. On the 
same sheet, it would be appreciated 
among those at the NL if comments 
were made on how things are progres- 
sing at the stadium, as well as pos- 
sible suggestion for the head, etc. Ii 
Loomis had a type-writer he could do 
this, though not at the press tabie. 


When about six or seven minutes re- 
main in the game, those who have 
been chosen to distribute the papers 
should leave the game, and gather 
at the now decapitated elm at the 
entrance to the road to the stadium, 
near where the apple man peddles 
his delicacies. As soon fs a sufficient 
number of issues have been printed, 
those at the NL will rush out in some 
form of car, dropping off a pile o: 
papers at the elm previous to rushing 
to the RR station. Some of the distrib- 
utors will remain at the elm, giving 
issues to those coming from the game. 
Others will proceed to such places of 
congregation as the Spa, the Grill, if 
its open, and any other suggested 
places which may be submitted. These 
arrangements will be made at the 
meeting tomorrow. Editors will later 
carry batches of papers around the 
quad, giving them out where is seen 
fit. 


* * * 


IN THE MEANTIME, ALL CON. 
CERNED WILL COME INTO THE 
OFFICE THIS AFTERNOON, AS 
THERE ARE CERTAIN’ THINGS 
WHICH MUST BE DONE BY CER- 
TAIN PEOPLE TONIGHT. AFTER 
SAID OPERATION, ALL HEELERS 
WHO HAVE TIME ON THEIR HANDS 
WILL PROCEED TO FOLD THE PRE- 
SENT SIX-PAGER. IT IS ASSUMED 
THAT ALL HEELERS HAVE TIME 
ON THEIR HANDS, AS ATTENDANCE 
WILL BE TAKEN. 


hank smith 
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News and Notes... 


Roger A. Richards is the Adviser to 
His Eye, newspaper of Westfield, N. 
J, Senior High School, succeeding 
Bernard O. Thomas who is now a 
member of the staff of the Palmyra, 
N. J., High School. 

Central Newscaster, Central Junior 
High School, Allentown, Pa., enrolled 
all five of its Advisers as members 
of the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
yisers Association. This is the record 
entry for 1958, to date, though two 
and three Advisers on other papers 
have also been given AA member- 
ships. 

E. Stanton Murphey, former Adviser 
to the Mascot, William Junior High, 
Wyncotte, Pa., hes been for several 
years the Director of Guidance of the 
Collingswood, N. J., High School. 

The National Science Foundation 
has made available five million dol- 
lars for 108 institutes on 104 campuses 
throughout the country for 5000 of 
the nation’s high school science and 
mathematics teachers and 250 college 
instructors in the same fields. They 
will be held during the coming sum- 
mer. Deadline for applications is 
February 15. 


High school students are being asked 
to help the U.S. Maritime Administra- 
tion publicize the American Merchant 
Marine by submitting a design for 
posters which will be displayed in the 
observance of National Maritime Day, 
May 22, the anniversary of the first 
crossing of the Atlantic Ocean by 
steamship. A $500. Savings Bond is 
the first prize with others of lesser 
amounts for lower rank. Full details 
may be had by writing the Public In- 
formation Office, Maritime Admin- 
istration, Room 3307, General Account- 
ing Office Building. Washington 25, 
D..C. 

Copies of the Vermont student pub- 
lications are placed on bulletin boards 
in the office of the State Commis- 
Sioner of Education where they at- 
tract much attention from his many 
visitors. Often, they find copies of 
Napers from their own schools which 
does not minimize the effectiveness 
of the display. This was an idea of 
Dr. Karlene V. Russell, State Co-or- 
dinator of Language Arts for the sec- 
ondary schools. The whole story was 
told by Richard P. Perkins, Mont- 
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pelier High School, in an article, 
“School Newspapers on Display”, in 
the December issue of Student Life. 

“All school publications may help 
to bridge the gap between school and 
community, and one of the very best 
means is a modern yearbook”. This 
introduction to an editorial on “Good 
Yearbooks Interpret the School to 
the Public” in the December Photolith 
has our hearty endorsement. The 
editorial is worth serious considera- 
tion by all Advisers, yearbook, ma- 
gazine or newspaper. 


Of interest to teachers is a bill pro- 
posed for Congressional action, titled, 
HR 4662, and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, which 
covers the deduction of expenses for 
education of teachers who are pursing 
graduate instruction. It would ex- 
empt, if it is passed, tuition, fees, 
transportation, room and board, the 
latter in excess of the cost at home. 
Those who are affected should com- 
municate with their Congressman 
urging its passage. 

“A 14-point Guide to Better Photo- 
graphs” in the December Scholastic 
Editor should be read, studied, learned, 
copied or made into a poster for every 
editorial office in the country. Pictures 
are here to stay and more of them 
are being used in student publications 
than ever before. Unfortunately, too 
little attention is given to their par- 
ticular needs as assets to the stories 
they tell in the papers they serve. 

Students and teachers wanted help 
so Harry Teitlebaum and John Win- 
stanley of the Elmont, N. Y., Memorial 
High School, and Dr. Robert Cogger, 
Principal, prepared a mimeographed 
manual on “The Mechanics of the 
Research Paper” as a guide. A basic 
text on the correct mechanics of the 
research paper, it covers term papers 
for high school and college students. 
Skills and disciplines essential to re- 
search and good writing are covered 
and it develops a more scholarly ap- 
proach and attitude for the students. 
Of comfort to many is the following 
statement: “In these days of ter- 
rific pressure in the field of science 
and mathematics, it is refreshing to 
know that the administration and 
teachers of this high school have not 
forgotten the importance of the Eng- 
lish language”. 


Funds in the amount of $150,000 to 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
and $300,000 each to Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Southern 
California, have been provided for 
living expenses for male students un- 
der the provisions of the Seeley W. 
Mudd Memorial Endowment Scholar- 
ships Fund. 


Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania 
has announced a wide range of gradu- 
ate fellowships and scholarships rang- 
ing from $1350 to $3200 for both men 
and women. Applications must be in 
by March 1, 1958 and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Dean 
of the Graduate School. 


December 16 was the 50th anni- 
versary of the sailing of the Great 
White Fleet of the United States Navy 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on its 
epochal trip around the world. To 
commemorate the event, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Centennial Commission is- 
sued a special bulletin naming the 
ships, describing their itineraries, and 
furnishing a map of the cruise. The 
object of the trip was to test the fleet 
in operation, to stimulate interest in 
the Navy and to strengthen American 
prestige throughout the world. The 
trip was believed to be logistically im- 
possible by British and Naval author- 
ities but President Roosevelt de- 
monstrated that it could be done and 
established an era of international 
peace that lasted until World War I. 
Significantly, he had all the ships 
painted white. This is one of the many 
aids supplied by the Commission for 
schools working on projects in their 
papers in support of the observance. 


“Teenpower” in the Nov.-Dec. Stu- 
dent and Publisher, answers the ques- 
tion: “How big is the teen-age market 
today?” It is a digest of the findings 
os a survey conducted by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association and re- 
veals some facts that should give a 
lift to the advertising and business 
managers of the student publications. 
Not all teen-agers are in school but 
enough of them are to make an im- 
pressive showing of their buying pow- 
er, adapted to the local scene, of 
course, to make a serious approach to 
the merchant a worthwhile proceed- 
ing. 

Star of the Sea is the mimeographed 
student newspaper of Truk Inter- 
mediate School, Caroline Islands, 
United States Trust Territory of the 
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Pacific Islands. Its cover carries an 
original sketch and there are others 
in its eight pages distributed with the 
stories and items they illustrate. While 
the English falls below the “standard” 
type, it is probably as close as any 
American school could come to what- 
ever the vernacular of Truk may be. 
Very little escapes attention. Much 
of the work in the school is done by 
the students and their shops and 
gardens come in for much attention. 
The boys and girls come from sur- 
rounding islands and having a motor 
break down in a boat or running in- 
to a storm appear to be accepted and 
news-worthy breaks in routine. While 
this paper is far from what we know 
our papers to be, it shows an interest 
and enthusiasm in life in the school, 
and a manifestation of the spirit of 
the students, particularly for their 
studies and what the teachers are do- 
ing for them that no continental pub- 
lication can match. 

The 3ist Anuual Photography Com- 
petition for junior and senior high 
school students, sponsored jointly by 
Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, has 
a March 15 deadline. Full information 
and application form may be had 
from Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36. N. Y. 


To Publish Or Not To Publish: 


An Elementary Paper 
(Continued from Page 5.) 


problem, he cannot interpret it clearly 
to his schoolmates. His work on the 
paper staff opens the doors to that 
understanding which he then develops 
in his readers. The newspaper staff, 2 
superior leadership group in_ the 
school, has a way of getting followers. 
The nation needs leaders. 

Another by-product is a medium of 
news exchange among schools within 
the Spokane system. Every year, the 
system adds more schools. Proportion- 
ately, the number of elementary 
school newspapers grows. Children on 
one side of town like to know what 
children on the opposite side are do- 
ing. The paper provides that infor- 
mation. 

Principals and other educators, lixe- 
wise, enjoy reading school papers. An 
exchange of ideas is always in oraer 

Now that a lengthy list of reasons 
— to which more could be added — 
has been developed, it’s time to look 
at the other side of the icdger. 

As a principal, I am opposed to a 
school newspaper when a degree of 
mature perfection is demanded. Such 
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a demand kills interest and initiative. 
The right kind of adviser, can set a 
goal for superior work, but some lati- 
tude is, of necessity, desirable. There 
will be more enthusiasm for work 
when the adviser leaves room “7r 
growth in an individual] and the pa- 
per. Perfection does not come with the 
first or second issue. 


NOTHER reason when I'd be op- 

posed to a school newspaper is 
when the adviser’s control is complete 
and overwhelming to the staff. There 
should be an avenue for the young 
journalists to think out some of the 
problems for themselves and the pri- 
vilege of deciding what are major 
stories in the eyes of the pupils. The 
good adviser will remember that the 
school paper should be issued by young 
journalists, with news of and for the 
elementary school reader. What news 
of adults the paper contains should 
without exception have the student 
angle. 

When the newspaper ceases to be 
fun to produce and read, then I am 
not in favor of that activity. What's 
drudgery lacks sparkle. When that 
glitter is a minus quantity, then 
readership will diminish. 

When the faculty of a school — and 
that includes the principal — is un- 
sympathetic to the problems of a 
newspaper staff, the adviser is forced 
to assume too many duties and deci- 
sions to avoid trouble. In that case, no 
paper would be better than a paper 
for the adviser and for the pupils. 

As a former adviser of a thriving 
elementary school newspaper, I know 
the problems confronting the princi- 
pal, the staff and the school. With 
that background, I have tried to think 
out the major reasons for and against 
a school paper. I have decided that a 
school paper is one of the best activ- 
ities for any school. 


Yearbook Covers: 
The Important “First 
Impression” 


(Continued from Page 3,) 


so on. When you are drawing up your 
own design, do not think in terms of 
printing processes on paper. Fine de- 
finitions via the printing press are 
for the most part impossible to repro- 
duce on the generally used cover ma- 
terials. 

Bear in mind that the cover is the 
all important “first impression” of the 
book and therefore merits greater con- 
sideration on the part of the adviser 
and the staff than it is normally 
given. 


Corrections In Ratings 


Through error in compiling the lists 
of Yearbook awards, the following cor- 
rections are made in the list publish- 
ed in the November, Review: — 

Fact and Fancy, Junior High School 
No. 3, New York, N. Y., was listed 
among the printed publications when 
it should have appeared with the off- 
set group. 

The 1957 Alhambran, Alhambra, Cal.,, 
High School, and Towers, Notre Dame 
of Maryland, Baltimore, were listed 
under First Place. Both should have 
been listed as Medalist publications. 

To the Advisers and staffs of these 
yearbooks, we offer our apologies. 


Youngstown, O., Issues 
Outline For Journalism 


An Instructional outline in Journ- 
alism has been issued for the use of 
the schools of Youngstown, Ohio. Com- 
pleted in June, 1956, copies have be- 
come available for distribution only 
recently. The aim of the outline is ta 
coordinate journalism instruction and 
to provide a base for educational 
credits. 

Prior to its adoption by the Board 
of Education, journalism has _ been 
taught in each school according to 
plans worked out to suit its own needs. 
It is now a full credit course based on 
one text adopted for the whole city. 
Provisions have been made under 
the new plan for publication periods 
which will be open to students having 
had training in journalism. 

The introductory section of the 
Outline covers the recommendation of 
the committee for both journalism 
classes and school publications, the 
philosophy of school journalism, ob- 
jectives in the teaching of journalism, 
and a suggested time study guide. This 
is followed by thirteen units of study 
requiring from one to five weeks for 
completion. The two longest units, 
five weeks each, are those covering 
writing the news story and the fca- 
ture story. The history of American 
and school newspapers, how to read a 
newspaper, news sources, editorials, 
and other phases of writing are given 
three weeks each. Copy editing, 
columns, and a unit covering makeup, 
typography and photography, are cov- 
ered in two weeks each. Two weeks 
are given to the practicai application 
of the course, namely, the production 
on one issue of the school paper. The 
final unit, an introduction to national, 
state and local press associations, 
workshops and clinics, and a glossary 
review, takes one week. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 

made in gold finish —— 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 25c (35c). Humor in School Papers, 35c (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sport Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Duplicated Publications Fundamentals 50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 13-14-15, 1958 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

at Convention. 3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 

as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Low Library Association — Men‘s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions — McMillin Theatre, 4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
se ees and other halls. 6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council 
9-90 p M aie a M - School Press and Advisers Association 
aes - a a . ie Invitation Men‘s Faculty Club. 
4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. : 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
The evening hours are free. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13 
9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Regisration — 
Rotunda. 


Advisers 


By special 


SATURDAY MARCH 15 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting McMillin Theatre. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 14 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 
10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre 4.M.—New York Times Youth Forum Broadcast 
Horace Mann Auditorium. Waldorf-Astoria Ballroom. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting. 


and 10:00-11:00 


12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Specia! 
Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth 
day Cake Ceremony. 

The Convention Adjourns until March 12-13-14, 1959. 


11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 

12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








